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THE SITUATION IN CHINA. 

All the world is familiar with the distressing events which 
have precipitated the present crisis in the Far East, and ren- 
dered necessary the occupation of China's capital by the 
troops of the allied powers. All the world knows also that 
it was due neither to Chinese forbearance nor to Chinese 
activity that the worst fears of Christendom were not realized 
last summer. Whatever events, therefore, the future may 
bring, it will always be a source of inspiration to revert to 
the manner in which the sense of a common peril during the 
past few months drew together the forces of the Western 
powers and caused them to act together as they have never 
acted since the days of the Crusades. The movement may 
have had in it an element of selfishness, but at least on 
the march to Peking there were few who did not feel that 
touch which makes all the world akin. And whose pulse 
did not beat faster when the universal anxiety was at last re- 
lieved by the tidings of the final rescue of the beleaguered 
ambassadors? Hence, in view of all the circumstances, few 
will be found to gainsay the right of the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, France, and Germany to hurry troops to 
China, and to keep them there until it suits their purposes to 
withdraw them. No one could even deny the right of Japan 
to join this concert, for Japan's interest in the matter is of a 
vital nature. Whether these powers will be able to act in 
harmony, or whether they will eventually quarrel over the 
issues raised by the anomalous situation, is a question that 
only the future can answer. At the same time, the situation 
is such that the country cannot be safely left to its own 
guidance, especially when one takes into consideration the 
enormous commercial and political interests that are at stake, 
to say nothing of the augmenting number of missionary 
posts where men, women, and children are to be protected 
by their native governments, and their property guarded 
against the perils of mob violence. 
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When one remembers the rapidity with which events have 
moved during the five years that have elapsed since the 
treaty of Shimonoseki closed the war between China and 
Japan, one is inclined to wonder how the present crisis has 
been so long averted, and why the alert powers of the West 
did not several years ago take the steps which have so re- 
cently forced to a head the age-long Oriental problem. The 
disastrous results that that struggle brought to the vast geo- 
graphical area which, for lack of a better name, we call 
China, revealed to an astonished world the weakness, cor- 
ruption, and imbecility of the oldest government on earth, 
and one about which there has come down from every pe- 
riod of history volumes of romance and speculation. When 
the world saw, therefore, this huge, time-frosted land writh- 
ing from the attacks of its plucky little adversary, it was not 
slow to take advantage of the opportunity that presented it- 
self. Japan, flushed with victory, was already on its way to 
Peking; but Russia, supported by France and Germany, 
warned the forces of the Mikado that they had gone far 
enough. So Japan sullenly withdrew, disappointed in re- 
gard to her ambition to annex Korea, not to mention dreams 
of still further extending her dominions until the empire of 
the Mikado should become the greatest Asiatic power of 
modern times. But these visions naturallv interfered with 
the Tsar's "grand march to the sea," for which the trans- 
Siberian and trans-Caspian railways are now being pushed 
forward with such feverish activity. It is well to bear in 
mind these relations between Russia and Japan, for, despite 
the brevity with which they have been indicated, they will en- 
able us to understand the paramount ascendency which Rus- 
sia has acquired at Peking, as well as the concessions that 
the government of the Tsar has secured through the treaty 
negotiated by Count Cassini, sometime Ambassador to Chi- 
na, and now the honored representative of St. Petersburg at 
Washington. It was largely through the occult manipula- 
tions of this diplomat that China, grateful for Russia's finan- 
cial and political support at the most critical moment of the 
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Japanese war, not only accorded to the Tsar the privilege of 
occupying Port Arthur, but also granted him such valuable 
railway and mining privileges in Manchuria as practically to 
convert that region into a Russian province. Russia is there 
to stay. 

Meanwhile Germany, in accordance with what seems to 
have been a secret understanding with Russia, seized Kiao- 
Chau after the murder of two German Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, and wrung from the Tsung-li-Yamen, or Foreign 
Office of China, a sphere of influence almost identical with 
the bounds of the rich and populous province of Shantung. 
Nor was France far behind Germany in the exploitation of 
China. Soon after these events the tricolor of the repub- 
lic was raised over a number of places in the South, to say 
nothing of French ambition in Tonquin, Hainan, Yunnan, 
and Kwang. 

It was natural that Great Britain should become alarmed 
concerning these impending alterations on the map of Asia. 
Her possessions in India, menaced on the one hand by the 
activities of France and on the other by the marches of Rus- 
sia, were facts sufficiently grave to fill the minds of her states- 
men with the gloomiest forebodings; but a peril greater by 
far than that of any direct attack upon her territory would 
be the dismemberment of China, and the closing of ports 
opened to the world's commerce chiefly by her exertions, 
and kept open mainly through her liberal policy respecting 
trade. The English people have therefore recognized that 
the throttling of their Oriental commerce would bring about 
their financial ruin and speedily destroy the British Empire. 
Therefore, when the House of Commons first took up the 
subject it asserted a sort of Monroe Doctrine over China; 
but this position was soon abandoned in view of the general 
opposition it evoked. Since then Lord Salisbury's govern- 
ment has been exhibiting a weakness in dealing with this 
question which is in striking contrast with the vigorous 
measures adopted in South Africa. In spite of this vacilla- 
tion, however, the English have not lost as much ground in 
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China as one would be disposed to fancy. They have suc- 
ceeded, for example, in having several new ports thrown 
open, and in obtaining Wei-Hai-Wei as an offset to Port Ar- 
thur and Kiao-Chau, not to mention important privileges in 
the Yang-tse-Kiang Valley and the retention of Sir Robert 
Hart as Commissioner of the Imperial Customs. To have 
succeeded in retaining so faithful a servant in office, notwith- 
standing the objections of Russia, was a victory not only for 
Great Britain but for the civilized world. It is surely not 
unreasonable that a government whose subjects control six- 
ty-four per cent of China's trade should manage the custom 
duties of the country, especially when that management has 
been so just as it has been during Sir Robert's forty years 
of control. 

Of our own country's interests in China it will be sufficient 
to say a few words only. Our Philippine possessions, to- 
gether with the situation of the Pacific Coast with reference 
to the Orient, will oblige us to safeguard the many rights 
vouchsafed us under "the most favored nation" clause of 
our several treaties with China. Unless all the signs of the 
times are misleading, therefore, we seem destined to become 
more and more interested in the East, while our geograph- 
ical situation will give us an enormous advantage over any 
other industrial country. The Chinese, moreover, are be- 
ginning to realize that we have no designs upon their terri- 
tory, that our Exclusion Act was adopted as a matter of pro- 
tection, and that we are not members of any international 
alliance. Then, again, it is difficult to overestimate the grow- 
ing seriousness of the relations of our government to the 
missionary movement. Various religious bodies in the 
United States, in accordance with rights acquired under 
treaties between our country and China, have sent mission- 
aries to all parts of the Flowery Kingdom, who have erected 
churches, schools, hospitals, and various other religious and 
charitable institutions. That the lives and property of these 
American citizens will be protected is a fact that need scarce- 
ly to be even mentioned. In discharging this elementary 
31 
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function of government we are not " shooting Christianity 
into the heathen," as is often so jauntily and ignorantly al- 
leged by the unthinking; we are merely seeing to it that 
paganism is not shot into our citizens. And in thus teach- 
ing Oriental peoples some ideas of religious toleration we 
are paving the way for many other wholesome reforms. 

Finally, there is the country itself which we call China, 
the country which is, perhaps, least considered of all. Now 
if China were either wholly unpeopled, or its inhabitants no- 
madic tribes like those once occupying America, the task 
before the allied powers would be a comparatively easy one. 
But China is no wilderness, and its inhabitants neither few 
in numbers nor low in the scale of civilization. On the con- 
trary, the four hundred millions of Chinese are a keen, in- 
telligent folk, who possess a civilization antedating by thou- 
sands of years that of any other people, and of which the 
Chinese themselves are exceedingly proud. Their religion, 
laws, customs, and institutions generally may be as different 
from our own as can be; but the} 7 are the only ones with 
which the people for countless generations have come in 
contact, and they seem, in many respects, admirably suited 
to the needs of the race. Hence it would be unreasonable 
to expect these institutions to be altered in a day. The sub- 
ject of religion is mentioned in this connection because, 
among other things, of its implication with the disturbances 
growing out of the so-called "Boxer movement," and the 
mistaken impression, more or less prevalent, that the troubles 
in China may in large measure be traced to the influence of 
missionaries and their converts. That there may be some 
instances of mistaken zeal or lack of tact on the part of those 
engaged in the work of regenerating Asia ought not, how- 
ever, to be a matter of surprise, especially when one bears 
in mind the fact that even those interested in the material 
development of the Orient have not always exhibited the 
calm judgment that one would expect to encounter. Indeed, 
not even the diplomatic representatives of Western states 
have been able to adapt themselves to their environment, or 
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to escape the fanaticism of the educated Chinese with whom 
they ordinarily come in contact. It is therefore highly prob- 
able that the recent disorders would have occurred if not a 
single missionary had ever set foot on the sacred soil of 
the Flowery Kingdom, for they appear to owe their origin 
rather to social and dynastic causes than to anything ap- 
proaching religious antagonism. In point of fact, the Chi- 
nese appear to be almost wholly destitute of religious senti- 
ment, and Confucianism is little more than a code of ethics. 
This perhaps accounts in a measure for their tolerance of 
so manv forms of religion. 

China is simply a collection of families. The f atria fo- 
testas flourishes there as vigorously as it did a few thousand 
years ago among our own Aryan forefathers; and, while 
among us religion is no longer the expression of kinship, in 
China men still meet at the family altar to do homage to 
their ancestors, to invoke their help and guidance. This 
cult has accordingly proved itself to be one of the greatest 
obstacles encountered by the missionaries, and it is to be re- 
gretted that, so far, all efforts to ingraft it in a modified form 
upon the Christian ritual in China have been discouraged. 
But, as intimated above, the true ground of the present Ori- 
ental troubles is to be sought rather in the hatred of the for- 
eigner as such than to any widespread opposition to the 
Christian religion. The millions of yellow handicrafts — 
men, moreover, who constitute the rank and file of the 
Great Knife, or Boxer society — fear that the introduction of 
modern machinery will throw them out of employment. 
While, therefore, it is true that East and West have met 
long before the iron dice of destiny fell so heavily at the 
gates of Peking, they have never met under the same condi- 
tions as now exist. And, in spite of the fact that there is 
some reason for hoping that even what seems to be the in- 
evitable partition of China may go on peaceably, this meet- 
ing of two opposite and irreconcilable civilizations will be 
sure to bring potent changes to all parts of the world — chan- 
ges moral, intellectual, and political, as well as those of a 
more material nature. It is, therefore, not too much to say 
that the situation in China begins a new era in world 
history. B. J. Ramage. 



